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his political philosophy is almost wholly rationalistic in its procedure. 
Locke's a priori view of a state of nature determined in large part his 
conception of political rights; and some of his most important conclu- 
sions, such as that of the right of revolution and the limitations of that 
right, were based not upon "consequences" but on a consideration of 
the legal clauses of a hypothetical agreement between a people and 
their rulers. In this respect Locke's political theory is decidedly weak. 
One must, however, recognize the real advance he made upon the posi- 
tion of his predecessors, an advance which has given him the merited 
distinction of being the political philosopher of the English revolution. 

James Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 

The Political Works of James I. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1616. With an Introduction by Charles Howard Mc- 
Ilwain. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. cxi, 
345.) 

The department of government of Harvard University has selected 
for the first volume of a contemplated series of Harvard Political Clas- 
sics the Political Works of James I, now no longer generally accessible, 
except for a few striking excerpts in Prothero's Select Statutes. It is 
to be hoped that this first venture, provided with a learned and lumi- 
nous introduction, and withal so satisfying as to print and binding, 
may meet with such a reception as to encourage further productions 
in the field; for, as Professor Mcllwain convincingly remarks: "The 
needs of a thorough student of the history of political thought can never 
be adequately met by mere fragments torn out of the classical writings 
of the past, useful though such fragments may be. " Indeed, in the pres- 
ent instance, granted that he wrote all that appears under his name, 
one gains from reading the whole of the Basilikon Down, the speeches 
to Parliament, and the other works here reprinted evidences of James's 
wisdom, high-mindedness, nay, even of progressive views (e.g. pp. 
311, 312), which counteract, to some degree, the impression derived 
from his more commonly quoted extravagant utterances. 

Pedantic and grotesque as James I usually was, his views deserve 
particularly to be studied because of one profoundly significant issue 
which they reflected and another which they precipitated. His assertion 
of the divine right of kings in its most exaggerated form was but the final 
polish on a weapon which others had been forging since the Reforma- 
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tion to defeat the papal claims to temporal power, while, moreover, it 
was the persistent nourishing of this weapon in controversies with his 
subjects that precipitated that subsequent conflict, the notable result 
of which was to secure for England a constitutional monarchy well over 
a century before any other European country. It is a far cry from the 
erstwhile Kaiser Wilhelm II to poor James I — well-meaning and not 
without shrewdness but futile and infirm of purpose — yet the former, 
to the day of his downfall, clung to the same notion of divine right that 
resulted in the doom of the Stuart line, and both monarchs expressed 
their views with equal pretentiousness. Had the Hohenzollerns read 
from the past and ceased to cling to a political anachronism the course 
of history might have been altered. 

Professor Mcllwain, sparing himself the pains of annotations to and 
commentaries on the text of the writings which he reprints, has de- 
voted his main energies to his introduction where he sets forth Jaco- 
bean problems and contentions, as well as their background. While 
the findings are based on extensive reading of contemporary literature, 
enriched by thoughtful interpretation, one will, naturally, have to look 
elsewhere for many events and tendencies — outside the arena of polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical writings — which contributed to make the reign 
of James I so pregnant in results. A few notes might have been in- 
troduced to correct palpable errors in the King's historical allusions — 
for example, his attributing to the Lacedaemonians instead of to Zaleu- 
cus of Locri the requirement that men who introduced new laws should 
appear with ropes around their necks (p. 288) and assigning to the time 
of Charlemagne the close union between England and Scotland whereas 
it really dates from the time of Edward I (p. 302) — but such slips 
could hardly mislead the well-equipped reader to whom a work of this 
character would primarily appeal. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

University of Michigan. 

Safe and Unsafe Democracy. By Henry Ware Jones. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 1918. Pp. 500.) 

The Valley of Democracy. By Meredith Nicholson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1918. Pp. 284.) 

Probably the book editor will forgive me for suggesting that Safe 
and Unsafe Democracy by Henry Ware Jones could have been more 



